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skillful management, had increased from the original old box- 
hive to over half a hundred prosperous colonies. 

Having readily absorbed the bee-lore possessed by all the 
wiseacres of the neighborhood, and hearing that a great book 
had been published on bees, he sent for it and got it in due 
course by mail. It was Quinby’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 
Explained.” From this he got new hints and valuable infor- 
3 } mation, and rapidly came to the front in the science and art 
‘- see Pee ____ | Of bee-culture as practiced in those days. He discarded the 

; se it box-hive and used a movable frame, from which he extracted 

MR. ALLEN PRINGLE. the honey with an old-fashioned extractor, getting the nearest 

———— blacksmith to make him an uncapping-knife from an old file, 

In last week’s issue of the Bee Journal we announced the | Which he used ever afterward, and which, during a quarter of 
| sad news of the unexpected death of one of Canada’s most | ® century, has shaved the caps off many tons of honey 

a prominent bee-keepers—Mr. Allen Pringle, of Selby, Ont.—on 

July 22, 1896. Weare glad to be able, this week, to pre- 

: aie sent to our readers not only the excellent and latest picture of 

& our departed friend, but also something about his life, par- 

ticularly as a bee-keeper 








In the American Bee Journal for May 18, 1893, we pub- 
lished a biographical sketch of Mr. Pringle (in connection 
with his portrait) and from it we glean some things that will 
be of special interest now. 


At the age of 10 young Pringle might have been seen on 
a wood sleigh one fine morning in April, accompanying his 
father to a neighboring house three miles off to get their first 
‘*skep ” of bees. The colony was in what is now called ‘the 
old box-hive,” and they got it homein good condition on the 
sled. Thus commenced the young lad’s experience in bee- 
keeping. | 





Up to the age of 15 he attended the local school in winter 
and assisted with the bees and farm work in summer. By 
that time he had acquired all the learning the average country | 
school pedagogue could impart, besides quite a fund of anti- 
quated bee-lore. He now began to think of doing something 
for himself on his own account. Accordingly one morning in 
May, bright and early, the self-reliant and ambitious youth 
started off on foot and alone to a neighboring town several 
miles away to attend an examination of candidates for teach- 
ers’ certificates. He was successful, and duly received his 
certificate of qualification to teach any common school in the 
county. 

Soon after, at the age of 15, he took a situation as 
teacher without assistant, and there ended his own schooling 
with the exception of a subsequent term or twoin a high 
school. His education was acquired for the most part outside Through a strong love of bees, and a natural adaptation 
of schools and colleges. For several years the winters were | to the handling and management of them, supplemented by-a 
spent teaching the ‘‘ young idea how to shoot” in some of the | long experience, Mr. Pringle became one of the most skillful 
largest and most difficult schools to manage in the whole | apiarists in America, and was looked to as an authority on 
county, and with every success; while the summers were | bee-culture by all who knew him. Though never seeking 
mostly spent on the farm and amongst the bees, which, under Office, the office sought him, and he served as President and 
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Director of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association for several 
years, doing the Association important service while its 
President. 

Mr. Pringle was a worker in the fullest sense of that term 
—working with both hands and head with equal facility and 
effectiveness. He could turn his hand to many things, and 
his head and pen to many subjects. He was known as a clear, 
cogent and forcible writer, not only in the daily press, but the 
monthly magazines. Prof. Cavanaugh, the expert phrenolo- 
gist of °Toronto, in a published work, spoke of Mr. Pringle as 
*‘one of the ablest writers in America.” His style was clear, 
critical and logical, and the man who entered the controver- 
sia] arena with him might well make up his mind beforehand 
to come out with a demoralized quill and with his feathers 
flying. In the field of polemics Mr. Pringle carried the heav- 
iest kind of guns. He was one of the few men who were 
thoroughly practical and utilitarian, as well as theoretical and 
philosophical]. 

He made his bee-culture and farming pay in dollars and 
cents; handled his large apiary alone, doing all the work; 
put up and marketed his honey, worked on his farm, and found 
time (at night) to write for bee-papers, agricultural journals, 
magazines and newspapers, besides conducting a large cor- 
respondence, including in it some of the most eminent litera- 
teurs and scientists of the day. 

Mr. Pringle was held in high esteem by all who knew 
him as a man whose word was his bond, and whose honor and 
moral life were above reproach. 

As all remember, Mr. Pringle was the able Superintendent 
of the splendid Ontario apiarian exhibit at the World’s Fair 
here in Chicago in 1893. It was while there that we had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance, as well as that of his 
accomplished daughter, Miss Grace Pringle, who assisted him 
in preparing the exhibit. Mr. Pringle had for years been one 
of the American Bee Journal’s best; contributors, and those 
having the older volumes, as well as the more recent ones, 
will find many valuable articles from his practical pen. All 
will still recollect his long and interesting essay, which he 
read at the Toronto convention of the North American last 
September, entitled, ‘*‘ The Mistakes of Bee-Keepers and Bee 
Journals,” and which was published in full in these columns. 

The Napanee Express (a local newspaper) for July 24, in 
giving the announcement of Mr. Pringle’s death, said: 


Allen Pringle was one of Nature’s noblemen, and it is 
hard to realize that he has passed out of our sphere, through 
the Valley of the Shadow, and solved the great problem veiled 
to mortal eyes. 

Deceased was delicately constituted, and fully recognized 
that his hold on life was not as strong as falls to the lot of the 
average man. Hecarefully abstained from everything that 
had a tendency to endanger his health, and with his extensive 
knowledge of hygiene, might have prolonged his life to a ripe 
old age had he not contracted a sunstroke while in New York 
last summer. Mr. Pringle never fully recovered from this 
stroke. About a month ago his eyes became affected, and his 
last communication to the Express, just prior to the general 
elections, was written under great difficulties, as he was par- 
tially blind from the effects of his illness. A few weeks after- 
wards he recovered his sight and rallied somewhat, but about 
two weeks ago his health again began to fail, and he grad- 
ually grew weaker until tired nature gave up the struggle on 
Wednesday afternoon, and he passed peacefully away to that 
bourne from whence no traveller e’er returns. His wonderful 
vitality kept up to the last, and deceived his family and rela- 
tives, who, up to the hour of his death, imagined that he was 
improving. 

Allen Pringle was born in Richmond, Ont., on April 1, 
1841. He studied medicine for a time, but abandoned it to 
pursue the calling of an agriculturist and apiarist. He was 
fully conversant with all branches of agriculture, and a thor- 
ough and successful farmer. His farm in the township of 
Richmond is a model of neatness and cleanliness in keeping 
with the orderly character of the man. 

Mr. Pringle was a scientist and a scholar, and his articles 
of economic and social questions brought him into great 
prominence. As a controversialist he was recognized asa 





clean, fair, and manly antagonist; who never misrepresented 
an opponent, or hit below the belt. He was a deep thinker 
and a logical reasoner, and as a writer of clear, forcible Ep- 
glish, will take rank with the foremost writers in Canada to. 
day. He was a volumious writer, anda contributor to many 
of the leading magazines and newspapers both in Canada and 
the United States. Deceased was in close touch with many of 
the ablest thinkers on this continent, including Prof. Goldwin 
Smith and others. 


Mr. Pringle held views peculiar to himself on religion, 
His position on this subject was often misunderstood. He 
was an earnest and truthful man, and while he fully appre. 
ciated that the pronouncement of his views on religion de. 
tracted from his influence and popularity, he never shirked 
the responsibility of them. It cannot be said that he ob- 
truded his views on people, as unless approached he was very 
reticent on the subject. 


Mr. Pringle was an ardent bimetallist, and said that he 
‘* held himself in readiness to answer fairly and squarely any 
argument in fact, figures, history or science that might be 
presented decently in favor of the gold standard and against 
bimetallism. He felt in saying this that it was neither ego- 
tism nor fanaticism, but the confidence that comes from the 
consciousness that one is right in a great cause.” He believed 
that with a fair field and no favor he could successfully meet 
all comers on the subject of bimetallism ; and that this was 
the great question, compared with which questions of tariffs, 
free trade and protection dropped into insignificance. 

Mr. Pringle was a man of sterling honesty and integrity, 
and of a kindly disposition. He was esteemed and respected 
by friends and opponents alike. He was 55 years, 3 months 


and 22 days of age, and leaves?a wife and one daughter, Miss 
Grace Pringle, to mourn the loss of a faithful husband and a 
loving father. 














Queen-Rearing Questions Answered 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A list of questions have been sent me, mainly on queen- 
rearing, with the request that I answer them in the American 
Bee Journal; and as the most of them are of interest to al! 
bee-keepers, I have concluded to do as requested. 
matters I have 
follows : 


To simplify 
numbered each question, and its answer 


QuEs. 1.—Will a queen reared from an old queen about to 
be superseded, be as good as when reared from the same 
queen in her prime ? 

Ans.—Yes ; and I would add that some of the best queens 
I ever had in my apiary were reared by this superseding pro- 
cess, the old queen living from one day to one year after the 
young queen, or the queen-cell for her, was started. The av- 
swer to question 7 will hold good here. I have never see 
any difference in queens or workers reared from queens abou! 
to*cease life, as compared with the same from the same queen 
when in her prime. Has any one else ? 
tell us about it ? 

Ques. 2.—What is the least number of day after hatch- 
ing, the weather being favorable, required before a young 
queen will leave the hive for fertilization ? 


If so, will he please 


Ans.—-Five days after maturity is the least number that! 
eve: knew to elapse before the queen‘,wentvout to meet the 
drones. Buta queen does not always hatch’on her maturity, 


for very many are held in their cells from one to five days by 
the worker-bees, after they would have gnawed off the cap- 
pings to their cells andcome out could they have had their own 
way. 


Queens are more often held in their cells in this way 
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than is generally supposed. In one instance I opened a hive 
and found a young queen piping away with a vehemence I 
had never known before. After looking the colony over I 
found a queen-cell with a queen in it, which I had over-looked 
when cutting out cells from this hive before. As there were 
plenty of bees in this hive, I took the frame having this cell 
upon it, bees and all, and set it in an empty hive, together 
with a frame of honey, thus forming a nucleus. The queen 
from this cell took her wedding flight successfully the next 
day; and in two days more (or three days in all from the time 
I set the sealed cell in the hive), she was laying worker-eggs 
regularly in the comb which her cradle was on. This is a fact, 
and is as I have itdownin one of my diaries. I toldittoa 
bee-convention once, not explaining the aforesaid maturity 
part, and no one would believe it. Thus, it will be seen that 
the days from hatching and the days from maturity are two 
different things. 

Ques. 3.—Will there be any difference in the time of leav- 
ing the hive for fertilization between a queen hatched in 10 
and one hatched in 16 days ? 

Ans.—Yes; the queen hatched in 10 days will, as a rule, 
be slower in going out. In round numbers, three days in the 
egg form, six days in the larva form, and seven days in the 
sealed state, is the rule for all queens from a colony in a nor- 
mal condition. Thus it will be seen that the queen which 
hatches in 10 days must bave been fed for a worker for three 
days of its larval life, or, in other words, the larva must have 
been three days old when the bees commenced to change it 
from a worker to a queen. Nine-day queens are very slow in 
becoming fertile, while, out of alot of queens which once 
hatched in 844 days, only two became fertile at all; one being 
fertilized after she was 20 days old. These queens could 
scarcely be told from a worker, and neither lived to be over 
three months old. 

QuEs. 4.—How many days after hatching before the 
worker-bee leaves the hive for labor? 

Ans.—They can be forced out at three to four days old; 
but when the colony isin a normal condition, 16 days is the 
rule. Much has been given along this line in the bee-papers 
during the past to corroborate the above. 


QuEs. 5.—In what does their first out-door lator consist— 
gathering honey, pollen, water, or propolis ? 

Ans.—LEither, or all, just according to the wants of the 
colony, and according to the supply to be had from the fields. 


Ques. 6.—If we make a colony queenless, removing all the 
eggs and brood, and give this queenless colony a comb con- 
taining 500 eggs, not nearly as many queen-cells and cells of 
capped brood will be found on the tenth day as we gave eggs. 
W hat becomes of the eggs? If destroyed, why? If used in 
the jelly given the queen-larve, would the eggs of a black 
queen affect the coloring of the young queens reared from 
Italian larve ? 

Ans.—Some of the eggs are removed to give place to the 
larger and more commodious queen-cells. Why more than 
these are removed I do not know, unless it is because the col- 
ony is thrown into an abnormal condition. As to what be- 
comes of the eggs, I have no hesitation in saying that the bees 
eat them, for I have repeatedly seen bees eat eggs as they 
came from the queen. Because the bees eat eggs, it does not 
necessarily follow that they in‘ any way enter into the food 
given to the young queen-larvex ; for, according to my obser- 
vations, thousands of eggs are eaten by the bees when they 
haye no idea of rearing aqueen. And if they did’enter into 
the royal jelly, they could only form so small a part of the 
whole that little or no chance as to coloring could be given. 
Bat if, as nearly all claim, this royal jelly is an animal secre- 
tion, how could it possibly affect the color of the young 
queens, even if the royal jelly was formed wholly from a diet 
of eggs from black queens? I had supposed that this old 
theory, put forth by Kirby in the 60's, was exploded long 











ago. From many years of experience, I have failed to find 
that black nurse-bees, or eggs or larve from a black queen, in 
a hive from which Italian queens were being reared, had any-* 
thing to do with the coloring of such queens. 


QueEs. 7.—Will the eggs and larve of a queen two months 
old produce as good gueens as if she were one or two years 
old? If not, why not? 

Ans.—According to the prevailing opinion of many, no; 
but according to the most careful observation on my part, 
yes. After years of careful watching along this line, I fail to 
see any difference between a queen reared from the very first 
eggs laid by any queen and those laid by the same queen two 
years later; and I do not believe there isany difference. Will 
those who doubt this fact tell us where the difference lies, 
giving proof to support their conclusions? Has any one no- 
ticed that the first workers hatched from any queen were in 
the least inferior to those produced by the same queen later 
on in life, everything otherwise being in a normal condition ? 
The size of the cradle and the amount of food given govern 
this matter, it seems to me, rather than the age of the queen. 


Qugs. 8.—Why do not all the progeny of a black queen, 
mated with an Italian drone, or an Italian queen mated with 
a black drone show the same markings ? 

Ans.—For the same reason that no ‘* blood” of two dif- 
ferent colorings can be mixed and have the progeny of that 
mixture show a uniform coloring. Take any of our animals, 
the horse, the dog, the cat, the sheep, etc.; birds of all colors 
as to feathering, or the vegetable kingdom, and we find the 
same laws governing them in this matter of coloring just the 
same as we find regarding the bees. Plant Hubbard and 
Marblehead squashes side by side, so that the bees can mix 
the pollen in the blossoms of each, and see what a mixture of 
color you will secure ‘as a result. If the progeny of a mis- 
mated queen should show a uniformity of coloring, bees would 
be an exception to the laws governing the most of animated 
creation. a Borodino, N. Y. 


Exhibiting Honey at Fairs—Marketing. 


BY HON. GEO. E. HILTON. 


The time is now at hand when we should begin to ar- 
range for our exhibits at the county fairs, andI hope every 
county fair will have a honey exhibit. Space can be secured 
by applying to the Manager now, and although there may be 
no premiums offered, if you make a good exhibit this fall you 
will have no trouble in getting premiums another year. I feel 
like urging these exhibits strongly because there is no better 
way to advertise and sel] your honey. 


You can probably get permission to sell the last day, and 
perhaps all through the fair, providing you don’t sell your 
exhibit until the last. To sell successfully you need hundreds 
of small packages that you can either give away or sell for five 
cents each. 

At the Canadian fairs and shows you will find little tin 
receptacles that hold one ounce. They are given away, but 
they invariably bring one or more customers for a five or ten- 
pound pail. 

Then to introduce their comb honey they have plates with 
one-pound sections upon them, cut from corner to corner, 
dividing the section of honey into four equal parts, and leav- 
ing each piece stuck fast to the piece of section; and these 
they sell for five cents each, thus realizing 20 cents per pound 
for their comb honey, and sending out the best advertisement 
in the world, to attract attention. They cry ‘‘Honeyon a 
stick five cents a lick.” I don’t know that it has ever been 
tried in the States, but I see no reason why it will not work. 
In fact, I know it will, and it makes a much more healthful 
sweet for the children than the polsonous candies offered for 
sale at such places. 
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Now, there are localities where fairs will not be held 
close enough to attend. In such localities it is a most excel- 
lent plan to take a team with a light spring wagon and a load 
of honey, and go right through the country and small villages. 
Get acyuainted with your more distant neighbors, and you will 
be surprised to find how much you can sell, and how much 
pleasure you will receive. I like to get all the pleasure I can 
out of my work; it shortens the hours and lessens the burden 
very materially. 

Perhaps some of you will object to this latter plan be- 
cause it, savors too much of peddling; but after trying it you 
will find it a real pleasure and a rest from the regular rou- 
tine of work. You are doing good in teaching the people the 
uses of honey, and at the same time are disposing of your 
honey at home and at remunerative prices, and every year 
you will find the demand for your product increasing. 


By the time this is read the heavier part of the honey-flow 
will be over, and you should begin to crowd the bees down by 
removing all the finished sections from each of the two supers 
you now have on the hives, and putting all the unfinished 
ones into one super with a view of getting them finished, and 
avoid carring over too many unfinished sections. I should 
prefer not to have any, and begin each spring with new sec- 
tions and new foundation. I once thought these unfinished 
sections just the thing to entice the bees into the supers in 
the spring, and while they may be induced to enter sooner 
with them, I find they will draw new foundation, ripen the 
honey, and cap it sooner than they will these old combs; and 
then its color and general appearance is much superior to 
that stored in the drawn combs. 


This crowding the bees down also has a tendency to cause 
them to store abundance in the brood department of the hive 
for their consumption during the coming winter and spring 
months, or until honey comes in again. It may seem a little 
early, but my experience is, that it is the only safe way, as we 
are liable to get early frosts, and unless the winter stores are 
well ripened and capped over, your bees are not likely to win- 
ter well, and unless you have full combs in reserve in case 
your colonies are short of stores, it is an unpleasant job to 
feed for winter. 


There are a few bee-keepers who extract all the honey,- 


then feed sugar syrup for winter stores, but I cannot endorse 
this plan. If I find, on preparing my colonies for winter 
(which I do early), they are short of supplies, they are fed 
extracted honey or given full frames of honey that have been 
set aside for this purpose. If sugar syrup never came nearer 
the apiary than the kitchen or dining-room, I am confident we 
should hear less about adulterated honey.— Michigan Farmer. 
Newaygo Co., Mich. 
se 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 
BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 
(Continued from page 517.) 

I had my comb foundation made, never having purchased 
a mill of myown. I furnished the wax, and had all my 
heavy foundation made from it, by a manin Austin, Tex., 
but he could not make the thin to compare to the Dadants, so 
for all the section honey I produced, I purchased the Dadant 
thin foundation. 

I had at one of our county fairs 87 pounds of bright, 
beautiful wax of my own making, built upin a pyramidal 
shape. It attracted a great deal of attention and favorable 
comment. I always captured the premiums on wax at all the 
fairs at which I exhibited. 

There were a great many droll questions asked me about 
the various bee-implements I had on exhibition. For instance, 
one asked me if that was the shape it was in when I extracted 
it? Another wanted toknowif I put the extractor inside of 





the hive? Seeing a crowd of dusky maidens examining my 
large 4-frame extractor, I walked over and asked them how 
they liked the new-fashioned washing machine? Taking hold 
of the handle I turned it rapidly, showing them how fast 
it would sling the dirt out of the soiled clothes, then opening 
the faucet to show how the dirty suds could be drawn off, and 
fresh, clean water poured in at the top. By this time there 
was quite a crowd around the new-fangled ‘‘washing ma. 
chine,” to which I had to explain that it was all a joke, and 
no washing machine at all, but a honey-extractor instead. 
You may be surelI had lotsof questions to answer, and ex- 
planations to make. It seemed to attract more attention than 
anything in the hall. 


A nice way to make a small cake of wax for exhibition 
purposes is to save all the bright cappings by themselves, and 
when you have enough to make about a four-pound cake just 
melt and cool it in a cake-pan with ridged or scalloped sides, 
with a good-sized stem in the middle, which, of course, leaves 
a holein the center. If you will first put extracted honey in 
the pan and see that itis covered all over, then turn bottom 
upwards to drain, this will cause the wax to come out nicely. 
Mould two cakes in the same pan and let them cool slowly, so 
there will be no cracks in the wax, then have a smooth, large 
tin pan on the stove, warm, put first one and then the other of 
these cakes, large side down, until they are warm, then place 
them together, being very exact about getting the ridges or 
scallops to fit and match nicely. Then just rub with the 
fingers around where they join, so as to make a nice job. If 
you are careful, you can join them so nicely that it looks as if 
it was all in one mould—you cannot tell where they join. I 
have been asked dozens of questions about how I moulded the 
wax in that shape, etc. 


Then have a small pan to mould a little one, that just fits 
nicely over the top of the hole, whick gives it a nice finish, 
unless you want to put a little flag on top; if so, just insert 
the staff in the hole, and it is there to stay. 


In Georgia, when I was a child, I used to help my mother 
bleech wax that we used in making wax-tlowers. We had 
large moulds made on purpose for sheeting the wax prepara- 
tory to bleeching, but after a thorough trial they were dis- 
carded in favor of common, long-handled gourds that we used 
for drinking purposes. The moulds would get warmed 
through, and could not be so readily cooled as the gourds, for 
the reason that we could dip them full of cold water, as wel! 
as let them remain in it, which, of course, caused them to coo! 
much more rapidly, and the wax would slip off them much 
better than off the wooden moulds. We had to have the wax 
melted just right, for if it was a little too hot it would not 
stick properly, and if a little too cool the sheets were too 
thick, and it would not bleech so readily. The gourds, of 
course, had been well soaked beforehand, then dip them first 
in the water and then into the wax and back again into the 
water, when it would slip off nicely. Oh! such fun as wi 
children did have, sheeting the wax! 


It was then laid on nice, clean sheets, and put out to 
bleech. Of course, if we saw that a shower of rain was com 
ing up, it had to be brought in, thatis, if it was put out on 
the ground or grass to bleech, as mother preferred and 
thought best; but some times she had it puton top the piazza, 
in which event the rain did no harm, as, of course, there was 
no dirt that could beat upon it as it would out on the ground. 
It, of course, had to be watched and turned occasionally, s0 
the yellowest part would be towards the sunshine. In favor- 
able weather it only took a few days and nights (for the dew 
seemed to be as essential as thesunshine) to bleech it to snowy 
whiteness. 

After two seasons’ trial of queen-excluding honey-boards, 
I discarded them as a nuisance. I didn’t care to be bothered 
with them. 
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I greatly prefer wood to tin separators, as the bees seem 
to enter and work much better in the sections with wood than 
tin. 

In making up the sections I usually wrapped a towel 
around 75 or 100, and then poured boiling hot water at the 
joints (I used and preferred the one-piece section holding two 
pounds), being careful to keep the ends dry. I let them re- 
main say a half hour, then bent and joined them rapidly, 
giving them a light tap on each side of the joint. This was 
beautiful work. Having the joints thug damp, it was very 
rare that a section was spoiled. 


After using various kinds of brushes to get the bees off 
with, I finally decided upon, and for years have used, the 
wing-feather of a goose. If I failed to have them on hand a 
turkey-wing feather was used. I don’t want a bunch, but 
simply one large feather. 

While working with the bees on one occasion, all at once 
a swarm began settling on my bee-hat, which wason my 
head. I stood still and laughed at their selection, when all of 
a sudden I felt them crawling in my hair on top of my head. 
There was alittle rent in the hat that I was not aware of be- 
fore, through which they were crawling, all the while keeping 
up their joyful hum. I very cautiously and carefully lifted 
the hat off my head and set it on a three-story hive near by. 
They continued to settle until they were all on the hat, when 
I carried them to a prepared hive and put them in, where 
they went to work nicely. They were not from any of my 
hives, but a swarm that came to me. 


For several years I had a certain hive that I called my 
‘*drone hive.” They were the finest drones I ever saw, and 
in the greatest abundance, yet it was very strong in workers. 
That particular queen seemed to take delight in piping or 
making a very peculiar noise, which could be heard from 
almost any partof the apiary. It was indeed pitiful to see 
the drones from this hive in the fall, after they had no more 
use for them. The workers would drive them out and keep 
guard to see that none could re-enter. In front of the en- 
trance, on the alighting-board, they would crawl around cry- 
ing so pitifully, begging so meekly to be allowed to go inside 
their home where there was an abundance and to spare; yet 
the heartless little workers were relentless—could not be pre- 
vailed upon to share their sweet stores with their big brothers, 
but actually let them starve to death. 


My experience in the swarming of bees is, that the queen 
never leads aswarm. She generally comes out about midway, 
sometimes even later. 

I have sometimes united weak colonies in the fall, but in 
the spring I usually give eggs from which to rear a queen, 
thus building them up to good, strong colonies, by adding 
frames of brood from such as can sparea frame ortwo. By 
strengthening and encouraging the weak ones in this way, I 
think more than pays for the time and trouble thus gone to. 


In getting my supplies, of course a soldering outfit was 
one of the essentials. Well, I got sol could do quite a neat 
job along this line. Bert, presto! the first thing I knew, from 
various directions, buckets, cups and pans came to be mended. 
I only got clear of this gratuitous work by telling the parties 
that I was not running a free soldering shop. 


Salado, Bell Co., Tex. 
(To be continued.] 


os 


_ Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
oy ag hee which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere te create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipeson the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va.uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 








Notes from Virgil—Something Historical. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

Some years ago there came into my handsa copyof a 
translation, with notes, of Virgil’s works, made in 1653, by 
one John Ogilby. His notes on the Fourth Georgic cannot fail 
to be of interest to bee-keepers, as showing what was known 
about this industry over 200 years ago. I give the notes as 
they appear, spelling and all, with some few remarks. 

The annotation on the Argument is suggestive. It reads 
as follows: 

‘* The fourth Book comprehends the choicest rules of the 
ancients concerning Bees, which suit so well with ours that I 
have heard an Honorable Lady of Great Judgment (the late 
Countess of Kent) profess that she made an incredible increase 
of Bees, confining her servants who attended them precisely 
to observance of this Book.” 

On the line, 

“ Next to Aetherial Honey I'll proceed,” 
the translator remarks: 

‘“*The poet (saith La Cerda) excellent in Natural Philoso- 
phy, subverts the common opinion implying that the bees do 
not make Honey, but only gather it together and compact it, 
and therefore calls it Aerial and Celestial. To this assents 
Aristotle. That Bees make not Honey, but carry only away 
the falling Dew, may be argued from hence, that in one or 
two days a Hive may be found full; Besides, if you take 
away their Honey in Autumn, they cannot recruit it, notwith- 
standing there are flowers at that time of year. And Pliny, 
‘Whether it be the Sweat of Heaven, or Spittle of the Stars, 
or Moisture of the Air purging itself, I wish it were as pure 
and natural as it first descends; Whereas now falling from 
so great height, it contracts much of impurity by the way, yet 
retains much of the pleasantness of Its Celestial nature.’ ” 


This was before the days of glucose. Pliny seems to have 
had some idea of the adulteration craze, even in his time; but 
he does not tell us whether he thought it done by men or the 


gods. 
* Wars, Labors, Manners, Nations, I'll recite.”’ 


** Aristotle,” says the translator, ‘‘ numbers bees amongst 
civil people. ‘For the uses of life (says Pliny) they labor, 
work, ordain a commonwealth, have their private Councels, 
their public Warlike Actions, and, which is strangest of all, 
they have Morality.’” 

This looks as though they had rather a high idea of the 
little workers in early times. 

“ For your Bee-hives fitting Stations find.”’ 

‘The Station of Bees must be, according to Varro and 
Columella, in an open, Sunshiny place, little subject to the in- 
juries of the Weather, far from noise of Men or Cattle, par- 
ticularly of sheep, because (says Pliny) they cannot easily dis- 
en-tangle themselves out of their Wool; He adds that the 
Hive should open towards the East, if it may be, but by no 
means to the North. Mr. Butler’s rules for a Bee-garden are 
these: It should be near home; fenced from Cattle and 
Winds; the East and North fences high, the South (on which 
side of the house they should set) and West fences good, but 
not so high, by no means to shadow the South Sun, nor from 
Sun-Setting ; The place Sweet; not very cold in Winter, nor 
hot in Summer; grassy, but not suffered to grow up too high; 
beset with Trees and Bushes.” 

This man had made some progress in solving the ** winter 
problem.” 


* But their abodes near Chrystal Fountains place 
Where purling Streams giide gently through the grass.” 


‘* Varro and Columella advise the same as most necessary, 
that there be Water near the Hives, and, if possible, to run by 
them, clear for them to drink. So they order Stone and Wood 
to be thrown into the Water, so as some part may appear out 
of it for the Bees to sit upon and-drink with more ease.” 
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It seems, too, that they began to discuss the question of 
hives at a very early period. In proof of which note the fol- 
lowing: 


* Whether of hollow Bark thou dost contrive, 
Or else with limber Twigs compose the Hive. 
Make straight the Gate.” 


‘*Collumella gives a reason why Hives of Bark are best. 
‘Hives,’ saith he, ‘are to be made according to the condition 
of the Country, whether it abound with Bark (doubtless we 
make most beneficial Hives of Bark, for they are not cold in 
Winter nor bot in Summer) or whether there be store of 
Reeds, which being near the nature of Bark, are very proper 
for this use; if neither of these may be had, they may be 
woven of Willows; and for want of all a piece of hollow 
Tree.’ ” 

The translator says, ‘‘ With us there are but two sorts in 
use, made of straw_and> wicker,{the first preferred by Mr. 
Butler.” ; 

It is probably needless for me to say again thatI have 
followed the translator in the use of capitals, punctuation, etc. 


* Next. when bright Sol makes Winter's cold retreat 
Behind the Eartb, and opens Heaven with Heat, ro 
Straight they draw out and wander Groves and Woods. 


‘‘They go not forth’-to work in the beginning of the 
Spring, but in the midst, or rather, as Pliny observes, in the 
latter end thereof.” 

It is of interest to note the idea these people had of the 
influence of sound upon bees, and also how old is the custom 


of making a noise to prevent the bees from decamping when 
they swarm. . 


** Make a brazen sound, 
And beat the Cymbals of the Goddess round : 
They on charmed Boughs will stay, or else retreat, 
As is the Custom, to their Parents’ Seat.” 


‘** Bees at the sound of Brass, or other Metals, are so afraid 
that they light upon the next place. Aristotle ascribes this 
to the delight thay take in the Sound: La Cerda proves the 
contrary from the same effect at the noise of Thunder. 

‘*The Cymbals of Rhea us’d by the Corybantes at her 
bringing forth Jupiter, to conceal the cries of the child from 
Saturn; though Germanus observes that Cymbals were like- 
wise us’d in the Orgies of Bacchus. Pliny saitb, That 
bees delight in the tinkling of Brass, and by that means are 
called together: whereby it is manifest that they have the 
sense of Hearing. But Aristotle makes a doubt of it whether 
they stop through delight or fear.” 

There was no doubt in the minds of these early writers as 
to bees being able to hear. 

“ Oft between Two Kings greut discord and sad wars bave been.” 

The annotator remarks, ‘‘ The occasions whereof, accord- 
ing to Aristotle and Pliny, are four, Wantof sustenance, Love 
of the Flowers, Hate of their Neighbors, Pride of their Kings.” 

Virgil had not gotten away from the idea of a ‘ King 
at “The Kings amidst the Train in Armor shine. 

And mighty souls in narrow breasts confine.” 

‘That the Kings are eminently distinguished from the 
rest, is confessed by all that write upon this subject. Pliny 
saith, ‘By their more exact form, as big again as the rest, 
their Wings shorter, their Thighs straighter, their Walk more 
erect, amidst ‘their forehead a white spot like a Diadem: 
Much likewise differ they from the ordinary sort by their 


Whiteness.’” St. Joseph, Mo. 
(To be continned.) 


os 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Where Did the Eggs Come From? 


Some time ago there was about one pint of beeson my 
honey-house which had no queen, and after trying three day, 
they succeeded in getting through into the house, and soo; 
found some old combs which I had carried into the house nine 
days previous to the bees finding them. They went to work 
to rear a queen, and in two days they had two queen-cells 
started, and I watched them until one of them -hatched out 
and she was a very fine looking queen. Where did they get 
the eggs from which to rear these queens ? J. L. N. 

Cocoa, Fla., July 27. 


ANSWER.—It is possible those bees had some kind of a 
queen after all. A bunch of queenless bees would hardly stick 
together as these did, but try to enter some hive with othe: 
bees. The queen may have been so poor that she laid scarcely 
any, and the bees at once tried to rear a successor. Strangely 
enough bees may rear from such a poor queen one that is good 

— 
Wintering Bees—Basswood Trees—Swect Clover 


—Borage—Keeping the Women Folks 
Sweet. 





1. Your description was a pretty good one about moving 
bees in rows to pack for wintering, as you let me know through 
the Bee Journal. I had packed all except two, and these tw 
wintered better than any of the rest, with the same amount of 
stores, and we had a severe winter. Bees had a very few 
flights, and the mercury was from two to ten degrees below 
zero in the mornings, when I put my ear atthe entrance of 
those two; at such times they were fanning or (buzzing ata 
great rate. They were in single-walled hives, made of ) 
lumber. I will not move one hive to pack the coming winter, 
although I$put a half dozen colonies on the south side of a 
rocky hill to see how they will winter. I wish to see what 
you have to say, or think. The packed{ones were very strong 
in the fall of 1895, and§dwindled away during the winter. Is 
it the sun during the day? But how then about such cold 
nights ? 

2. A year;ago last spring I bought two basswood trees; 
they are now about 1} inches thick at the ground, and about 
10 feet high. I trimmed the roots and cut off all the limbs 
when planted. How soon will these bloom? Also, [ can buy 
the rest (35) of these same size trees for $6.00 from a nur- 
seryman. Do you think they are cheap, or not? Wouldcyou 
cut all the limbs off when planting? If so, howclose? If! 
am right, you prefer spring for planting. Will they grow better 
in low, wet land, than where it is not so wet? Would you 
advise me to buy the 35 trees? If so, how far apart should! 
set them ? 

3. Why is it that I can’t get sweet clover seed to come | 
by’scattering it here and there? If I work the land wel! 
comes up. I haven’t tried it in the fall. I now have a neigh 
bor farmer, or rather manager of the Elizabeth farms, | 
fence off a few acres and sow sweet clover in the fall on pas 
ture land. How long would we have to keep 100 shee} 

2 or4 acres? Would it be best to keep them in and feed 
them, or would you let them (100 or more) run over it 
sionally ? x 

4. I keep about 20 colonies in a yard of 0,QOO squar' 
feet ; would it be worth while to put this yard in catn!p, 0! 
would you rather have it put in borage? I find bees on Dor 
age wetordry. The yard is of a rich soil. 

5. I put on the*sections and took them off empty; 
season was so wet and cool that bees just made a living. ! 
swarming. What would you do with your women folks 


they were to ‘‘jump on your back” for feeding 500 p 
of sugar to the bees in September, if they have a 
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sugar they want to put into their coffee, for preserving, bak- 
ing ples, etc., but no honey? Would you buy honey some 
place and sweeten them up, or would you just laugh at them ? 
I get my women to read the Bee Journal occasionally. 
Brickerville, Pa. E. B. K. 


ANSWERS.—1. It might be a good plan to experiment 
more than one winter before settling down. Sometimes con- 
ditions are reversed, and the results are reversed. Next win- 
ter may be so different in some way from the past winter that 
the two unpacked ones may die and all the rest live. You 
may do well, however, to leave most of them next winter pre- 
pared in the same way as those which wintered best last win- 
ter. It’s hard to tell very much of the ‘‘why” as to winter- 
ing. Possibly the few times that bees flew last winter were 
improved more by the two unprotected colonies than by the 
others. Suppose a few hours came one day when the sun 
shone out very hot; the thin walls of the unprotected hives 
allowed the heat to penetrate, giving the bees a chance to fly, 
while the thick coatings of the other hives didn’t allow the 
hives to warm through until too late for the bees to fly. But 
suppose a mild time came, lasting two or three days, barely 
warm enough for bees to fly; the hives would warm up 
through the air coming in at the entrance, and not through 
the shining of the sun. It’s just possible that in such a case 
the bees being warmer in the protected hives might have a 
flight, while the unprotected ones would not warm up enough. 
It may de, as you have guessed, that the sun shining on the 
hives through the day gave the thin-walled hives an advan- 
tage which was not offset by the cold nights. Bees will stand 
a great degree of cold, day or night, if they can have spells of 
warming up. Itisn’t so much the severity of the cold as its 
long continuance that kills bees. 

2. Quite uncertain when the two trees will blossom, pos- 
sibly next year. They will probably dDloom younger than they 
would have done had they not been transplanted, as the root- 
pruning got at transplanting hastens the fruitage of any tree. 
Whether it is desirable to pay $6.00 for the 35 trees depends 
somewhat upon circumstances. If you have a place where 
you want a fine row of trees for shade or ornament, it may be 
a good bargain. Notso certainly if you merely want the trees 
for honey. For if you don’t buy them some one else within a 
mile or less may get them, and your bees will get just as much 
from them as if they were on your own ground. How close 
the limbs should be pruned depends upon how much is left of 
the roots. If the roots are nearly all cut off, as they too often 
are, so that the tree can be setin a common water-pail with- 
out bending any roots, then better cutthe tree back to a 
straight pole. But that’s no civilized way to treat a tree. 
Get all the roots you can, and in planting spread them out in 
their natural position, and then you need cut off limbs only to 
balance the roots lost. Only cut off more of the limbs than 
you think necessary, for mere 3 ‘she fine roots are lost than 
you probably suppose. Better cut off too much than not 
enough. Don’t prune the roots at all, only cutting smooth the 
bruised ends. Plant one or two rods apart. 


»%. You’ve probably given the reason yourself why the 
sweet clover seed scattered didn’t come up. You sowed it in 
spring or summer, and nothing put it under the surface, and 
it was perhaps picked up by birds. Scatter it in fall, let it be 
tramped in the mud, and see,if it doesn’t come. I can’t say 
how long 100 sheep could be kept on 2 to 4 acres, but in the 
West they would finish up 2 acres in about balf the time they 
would 4. If some one of experience’can tell us anything 
about it I wish he would. Perhaps it might be safe to count 
on sweet clover as about like red clover, and whatever the 
farmers in your neighborhood say for red clover might be all 
rizht for sweet. And yet it must be borne in mind that stock 
that has not been accustomed to it will not readily eat sweet 
colver. Likely it would be best to keep changing instead of 
keeping stock on it continuously, 








4. After trying it, I doubt whether you’d continue to 
occupy your yard with either catnip or borage. I saw one 
piece of catnip kept cultivated for bees, but I think it was not 
considered a paying investment. I think borage ts of no 
value except for its honey, although a few plants are often 
kept in othe flower garden under the name of ‘Star of 
Bethlehem.” 

5.2Some women folks are hardly worth the trouble to 
keep sweet, but such are very scarce. The kind you have, 
those that read the Bee Journal every now and then, are 
worth taking a world of trouble for, and if you haven’t honey 
of your own producing, you'd better buy some, even if you 
have to do as I did last year, get}’some fromanother State. I 
wouldn’t give much for your chance if you get those women 
down on you. Nothing braces a man up like the good opinion 
of the wingless angels that live in the same house with him. 


ee 


Brood-Frame Ends—Chaff Cushions-—-Cleaning 
Sections of Bee.Glue. 


Dr. MILLER :—1. I have noticed several of your articles in 
the American Bee Journal on the subject of spacing frames. 
In one of them you spoke of cutting off the ends of the top- 
bars to prevent their being stuck to the hive with propolis. IL 
have found the following plan to work well, and would like 
you to give it a trial, and report through the papers if you 
think it a success: 

Bevel off the ends of the top-bars on the upper side, so 
that the ends which come in contact with the hive are shaped 
like a blunt chisel. This preserves the correct length, and Is 
simpler than anything I have seen suggested. With a sharp 
pocket-knife it will take only a few minutes to prepare,a,set 
of frames for experiment. 

2. Should the chaff cushions used for winter packing, as 
described in Root’s ‘*A BC of Bee-Culture,” fit in the hive bee- 
tight on all sides ? 

3. I find that sections while in the hive become dark on 





, top (I use section holders with a 4 inch bee-space above the 


sections), while the other three sides remain clean and white. 
Can they be scraped clean and white again? If so, what is 
the best implement ? R. B. H. 

ANsweERs.—1. I can hardly see that making a chisel edge 
of the end of the top-bar would take away all the trouble, 
although it may be an improvement. It will still leave the 
line of glue over the top, and the angle being acute it would 
make a little more glue filled in. Still, if you know from 
actual trial that it’s an improvement, that ought to settle it 
for you. But when you go at the whittling business, why not 
make the sharp edge up and down, making it wedge-shaped ? 

2. As nearly bee-tight as possible, otherwise bees will get 
through and not find their way back. 

3. Yes, you can make good work scraping them clean 
with a common steel case-knife. Keep the knife pretty sharp 
on a rather rough stone, so as to have a sort of saw edge, 
then scrape with the edge of the knife held at right angles to 
the surface of the section. Don’t takea hot day for it, or 
you'll wish you were in some other business. When cool, the 
bee-glue is brittle, and will scrape off easily. Don’t leave the 
sections on a day after the flow of honey ceases. Then’s the 
time the gluers get in their work. More glue will be daubed 
on in a day in August than in a week in June. 
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Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 
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The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura! 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 


on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal! for one year 
—both for $1,10. 
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Ree-Sting aecete.ts is stated in the scientific 
papers that quinine dissolved in ammonia is a much better 
specific for the sting of a bee than is ammonia alone. 


—->- > 
The Union and Canada.—Mr. H. 
Canada, wishes this question answered in 
Journal: 


Miller, of 
the American Bee 


Mr. YorKk :—If I become a member of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, do I enjoy the same benefits as a citizen of 
the United States, i. e., does its good offices cover Canada ? 
Please answer in the Bee Journal, as some of us have been 
debating the question. H. MILLER. 

Yes, according to the present Constitution of the Union, 
Canadian members are entitled to the same benefits as those 
residing in the United States. But it may not always be so. 
We should think it would bea good thing for Canada to have 
a ‘*Canadian Bee-Keepers’ Union” all their own, as doubtless 
the laws of both countries are quite different, and there might 
be some difficulty in operating such an organization in a coun- 
try foreign to where it was formed. We believe no case has 
ever been defended by the present Union in Canada—neither 
have more than two or three of its members been Canadians. 

Without desiring to meddle with the business of our good 
friends ‘‘ over the line,’’ we would suggest that the Canadian 
Bee Journal might find an opportunity in this matter to ren- 
der great service to its constituency, should it inaugurate some 
plan whereby the bee-keepers of that country could become 
members of an organization having for its object a similar 
one to our National Bee-Keepers’ Union. We think a very 
strong one could be maintained in a land so famous for its 
excellent honey as well as for its progressive bee-keepers. 

2 

The California Honey Crop for this year has 
often been reported as being almost an entire failure, but this 
from Gleanings for Aug. 1, by Mr. W. A. H. Gilstrap, dated 
July 10, rather seems to contradict the failure report: 

‘*The honey season in California, we are told, is practi- 
cally a failure all along the line. Eastern honey will have 
little if any competition from the Pacific Coast.” So reads an 
editorial in Gleanings for July 1. This mistake is pardonable 
in an Eastern editor when a California writer (Rambler) says 
on page 487 of the American Bee Journal for 1895, that 
California honey is produced before the Eastern markets are 
established. 


To enlighten the above, Jet me say that we have a place 








in the Golden State that we call the San Wau-keen Valley 
(spelled, or, rather misspelled, ‘‘San Joaquin”). This part o; 
the State is not considered in the above, and yet we produce 
honey every year. The king of honey-producers in this valley 
is Mr. Daugherty, of Bakersfield, with only 1,400 colonies, | 
am told. I know perhaps 20 men who produced over §& tops 
each last year. Bees are now fairly started on storing surplus, 
which was not true one year ago. What I mean by ‘fairly 
started,” is for all colonies to be at work and surplus being 
removed from the stronger ones. The season closes anywhere 
from Aug. 30 to Oct. 5, depending on season and locality 
Perhaps you will see from 20 to 40 carloads of our honey beyong 
the Rockies later in the season, which would keep Californi, 
in the ring until the southern part of the State gets another 
crop. W. A. H. GILsTRap. 


Let's see, there are something like 24,000 pounds in, 
carload of honey; and 40 carloads would be about 960,000 
pounds—quite enough to sweeten a good many pancakes, 
Surely, California is still ‘tin the ring” so far as honey is con- 
cerned. But we yet contend that if all the honey were even); 
distributed, there would never be enough to supply the de- 
mand for the pure article. 


—t><- > 


The Preparation of Honey for Market 
a subject that cannot be harped upon too much. We have 
not forgotten some of the unsightly sights that we saw last 
year in some of the honey commission houses in this city, i: 
the line of honey supposed to have been put up for a respect- 
able market. 

In these times of closest competition, it behooves every 
one to put up honey in as neat and attractive a manner as 
possible. When it comes to receptacles for extracted hone) 
or shipping-cases for comb honey, only the very best must be 
used. It will not pay to try to save a few cents in this, and 
run the risk of losing dollars when your honey 
market. 

The trade in various cities or localities often varies in it 
requirements as to style and size of package. Hence, it wi 
be wise to first learn just what is demanded, and then comply 
therewith as nearly as possible. If your dealer’s customers 


reaches the 


want comb honey in 24-pound single-tier shipping-cases, see 


to it that they are accommodated. Some people are whimsi- 


cal, and yet if they are willing to pay for being so, no one need 


object. 
Another thing—and it has been spoken of so often 


particle of bee-glue, scraping them thoroughly, if necessary, 
in order to attain the object. A little time spent in this wi 
not be lost 


Also, grade your comb honey when putting it into ship- 


ping-cases ; and let the sections next to the glass front be fair 
samples of those further back. 


Some dealers object to the producer’s post office addres: 
being on each case or section, but we think none will care i! 
We believe it would be a good idea 
for every bee-keeper to put his name upon every section o! 


only the name appears. 


This can be done easil) 
Then the consumer ¢a! 
honey, and a demand w 


nice honey that leaves his apiary. 
and rapidly with a rubber stamp. 
call for more of Mr. So-and-So’s 
thus be created. 

Other ideas will no doubt suggest themselves to ever) 
wide-awake producer of honey who reads this. Asin mos! 
other things, it will pay well to use brains in the preparatio! 
of honey for the market. 


+r 


Improvements in Bee-Culture.—Referring 
this subject, Editor Root gives the following paragraph !! 
Gleanings: 


Some time ago it was asserted that no very great imp! 
ments might be expected in the line of bee-culture; that We 
bad about attained perfection. 
tural progress, there are still 


If lam any judge of apie. 
advances yet to 


some great 





what- 
ever you do, be sure to clean every section of honey of every 
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made over our old methods. Just as soon as we drop into that 
rut, with the feeling that we have ‘got there,” and don’t 
need to try to better ourselves, just so soon shall we fail to 
make progress. I cannot think we have reached perfection 
in anything relating to bee-keeping yet. I believe, first of 
all, we need and shall have foundation with deep cell-walls 
and thin base; that along with this improvement will come at 
least partial control of swarming. I believe still that there is 
a chance for improvement in styles of brood-frames ; and there 
is still something yet to learn as to the best size of hive. 


No doubt Mr. Root is correct in his opinion on this sub- 
ject, but we wish to suggest, to those who may think of at- 
tempting the invention of some apiarian article, to be suRE 
they know what has already been invented. So many ‘go it 
blind,” as it were, and find in the end that they have simply 
‘*re-hatched ” something that perhaps has been tried and dis- 
carded long ago. It will pay first to ascertain what has been 
invented, before wasting valuable time, and may be money, 
also. 

Another thing: Nearly every one-year-old beginner is 
apt to think that he can invent a good deal better hive than 
Langstroth, Dadant, Root, or any one else ever dreamed of! 
Well, may be he can, but more than likely he can’t. So our 
advice would ba, to keep bees at least five years before at- 
tempting to patent anew hive; by that time, or 10 years 
later, you may discover that it has never paid to patent a hive 
—that the best general hives are mainly unpatented; and 
that there is much that every beginner has to learn before he 
aspires to lead the veterans. 

inches adelante 


Minnesota Fair and Apiarian Exhibit.— 
We have received the Premium List of the Minnesota State 
Fair, from the Superintendent of the apiarian exhibit, Mr. J. 
P. West, of Hastings, Minn. The fair will be held at Ham- 
line, Aug. 31 to Sept. 5, and the liberal cash premiums offered 
on bees, honey, and apiarian supplies, are as follows: 


; , Ist. 2nd. 3rd 4th. 
Most attractive display and best quality of 


re re $12 $10 $5 $3 
Most attractive display and best quality of 

basswood or linden comb honey........... i2 10 5 8 
Most attractive display and best quality of 

extracted white clover honey............. im 20 8 8 
Most attractive display and best quality of 

extracted basswood or linden honey....... te 20 §& 8 
Most attractive display and best quality of 

eB. ee ee rere ae 2 i2 10 5 8 
Most attractive and finest display of comb 

I east dhe Ne an sine oho boc ea 8 5 3 2 
Most attractive and finest display of extracted 

NG Sats eee. dar 8 oc'd wh. teln ware sero 8 6 5 4 


Most attractive and finest display of comb 
honey, not less than 2U Ibs., and the man- 


ner of putting up for market considered.. 8 Ss 8 2 
Nucleus of Italian bees and queen.......... 6 43 2 
Collection of different races of queens....... 6 4 3 2 
Beeswax, not less than 10 lbs., soft, bright- 

yellow to have the preference............. 5 3 
Honey-vinegar, not less than one gallon, to 

RP GRMTUUNON GIO. 605 5. occ cs scenes os 3 2 
Display of apiarian supplies and implements 12 5 


Largest and best variety of uses that honey 
may be applied to; illustrated by individ- 
ual samples of different things into which 
it enters; cakes, pastry, meats, etc...... 10 5 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


Largest, best and most attractive exhibition 
in this department, all things considered.. 15 8 


For copy of the Premium List of the whole fair, contain- 
ing rules governing exhibits, etc., write to Mr. West, as above. 
All apiarian exhibits should be addressed to “ E. R. Randall, 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., State Fair Exhibit, Div. H.” 


eno 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal! 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See Great Campaign Book offer on page 538. 


ones to be finished. 
one super each, whereas in the height of the season some had 
as high as five or six, and needed them, too, 
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Mr. J. B. RAMAGE, of Whatcom Co., Wash., wrote in a 
letter dated July 27: ‘Tell Dr. Miller to come to Washing- 
ton to get dandelion bloom in September and October.” 


Mr. B. Tayuor, of Forestville, Minn., we are pained 
to announce, died Sunday, Aug. 9. Justas we were closing 
the forms for this issue, we received the following letter tell- 
ing us the sad news: 


FORESTVILLE, Minn., Aug. 10, 1896. 
DEAR Mr. York :—After a long illness, our father (B. 
Taylor) passed from all earthly suffering last Sunday morning. 
Yours respectfully, JEWELL TAYLOR. 


Our sincerest sympathy is extended to all the bereaved 
ones. We hope soon to be permitted to publish a biographical 
sketch and portrait of our departed brother. 


Messrs. VAN ALLEN & WriiurAms, of Wisconsin, report 
that their trade has been very satisfactory this season, espe- 
cially the queen-trade, having sold a large number of queens, 
and orders still continue to come in. With them this year has 
been the best season for queen-rearing that they ever expe- 
rienced; they say the conditions have been very favorable for 
rearing the best of queens at the least expense. They make a 
specialty of rearing queens from cells built under the swarm- 
ing impulse, because they believe they give better satisfaction 
than, queens reared in any other way. 





Dr. MILLER reported in Gleanings that on July 15 he had 
‘** 4.439 finished sections in the house, and more to follow.” 
We feel like extending our congratulations, as we presume he 
means they are sections filled with honey, though he doesn't 
say so. After having so many poor honey seasons, we would 
think that the Doctor would fee! like telling the whole thing, 
and not leave his readers to infer so much. ‘‘ Finished sec- 
tions” are one thing, and “finished sections of honey” are 
quite another. Any one with the money can get plenty of the 
former at any time, but money won’t always procure the 
latter. 

Hurrah for the Doctor and his * finished sections” of 
honey! We hope by this time he can report a full 10,000 of 
them. 

In another ‘‘straw ” Dr. M. tells of his ‘*honey-shower ” 
thus: 

‘*This year keeps up its record as a fast one. I took off 
my first finished super of sections June 20—two or three 
weeks earlier than ever before. July 15 I took the fifth 
super from one hive.” 


In commenting on this, Editor Root lets himself loose in 
this kind of a style: 


**Whew-ation, Doctor! (Excuse slang; but as I can’t 
throw my hat up high enough for you so that every one can 
see it, I had to use something else than common English.) I 
have several times advised you to ‘pull up. stakes’ 
in view of your repeated yearly failures of the honey crops; 
butif you had followed my advice it would have been just 
your luck to drop into some locality where there was no 
honey, not even this year. Notwithstanding my foolish advice 
to you, I have repeatedly advised bee-keepers to stay where 
they are, and the wisdom in such advice has been demonstrated 
again and again by a final onslaught of honey, such as you 
have just been having. There is no reason why you should 
not have a lot more such good seasons. The spell is broken; 
the seasons of drouths are being replaced by copious rains, so 
necessary to the growth of white clover. As I write, it’s 
raining hard, and we have been getting from one to two good 
rains a week.” 

LATER.—In a letter to us, dated Aug. 13, Dr. Miller says: 


‘*The season here is holding out remarkably. Although 
honey is coming in slowly it is still coming in, and we are 
kept busy taking out sections and putting back the unfinished 
Nearly all colonies are now reduced to 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


——:OR:—— 


Political Struggles of Parties, Leaders and Issues 


COMPRISING 


Biographies of the Republican, Democratic, 
Populistic, Prohibition and National 
Nominees for President and Vice-President 


of the United States. 


—— ALSO— 


The Platforms, Principles and Leaders of All Parties 


DISCUSSING 


ALL VITAL QUESTIONS °ru: DAY 


HAVING AS ITS OBJECT 


The Enightenment and Education of American 


-YOTERS— 


Upon the Living Issues of the Hour. 


The Gold Standard of Currency, Bi-Metalism, Free Coinage of 
Silver, High Protective Tariff, Tariff for Revenue Only, 
Prohibtion, Licensed Liquor Traffic, the Doctrine of 
Reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine, Laws Govern- 
ing Our Relations with Other Nations, the 
Venezuelan, Armenian and Cuban Ques- 
tions. Containing also Lives and 
Portraits of former Presidents, with a Review of their Ad- 
ministrations and the Political Lessons gleaned from 
them ; together with a Portrait Gallery of Statesmen 
and Political Celebrities comprising LOO accurate 
Phototypes and other Portraits, embracing 
the most active and prominent statesmen 
in our Nation. The whole forms a 
Voter's Hand-Book of Political Information, thoroughly prac- 
tical, enjoyable and instructive, enabling him to vote in- 
telligently upon those vital subjects which constitute 
the living issues of the present great campaign. 


This book"embodies{the views and opinions of the great 
leaders from the various party points of view, clearly explain- 
ing allthe momentous questions now before the people. It is 
planned upon the broad principles of non-partisan national 
patriotism, and attacks no man’s creed, and upholds the ban- 





MeWKinley. Bryan. 


ner of no party; but placing every party and its principles, 
with its leaders upon its own platform, and bringing the 
several parties, platforms and champions in their true light 
before the mind of the reader, the intelligent citizen will, in 
this book, be enabled to view and compare them side by side 
and judge of their respective claims upon his vote as an 





Ameriean citizen. It is a vast storehouse of truth, plaip. 
simple and unvarnished, which makes this work an unequalled 
source of information upon the great issues of this campaigy, 
suited to the wants of every voter irrespective of party and 
without partisan bias. 

Our Country calls for thirteen million volunteers. ‘I do 
lovetmy country’s good with a respect more tender, more holy 





Levering. 


Bentley. 


and profound than mine own life,” is the language whict 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of an ideal patriot. May 
this sentiment find a universal echo in the hearts of the voters 
of the United States of America who go to the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1896. 

Great questions are to be settled ; a mighty battle is to be 
fought; a battle of ballots such as this country has never 
witnessed, which, in its far-reaching effects, will accomplis! 
on the field of American suffrage, at the Ballot Box, next 
November, results as potential for goodor evil to our Na- 
tion, revolutions as radical, and effects as lasting upon our 
institutions, as were ever wrought upon the field where sword 
and bullet, grape and canister settled the issue of the hour. 

An impartial view of the situation reveals the fact that 
our Country never needed more broad-minded wisdom and 
unselfish patriotism in all her history than she requires t 
guide her through the present crisis. 

Since the rising war cloud of 1859-60 which deluged our 
Country in the blood of brothers, our Nation has not been so 
agitated, divided and excited as it is to-day from ocean to 
ocean—North, South, East and West, on the great financial 
question, which is a vital issue of this campaign; and its set- 
tlement is fraught with threatenings and omens indicating 
political combinations, upheavals and surprises which our 
shrewdest politicians seem unmindful of or unwilling to 
recognize. 

Since 1873 the mutterings of discontent have been grow- 
ing louder between the advocates of Gold and Bi-meta! stan- 
dards. During the past three years, these mutterings have 
grown into clamorous shouts and peremptory demands on both 
sides. Statesmen never thought so diligently or more deeply 
on any subject; and the whole country never was so eager | 
have al! sides of this momentous question presented in a clear 
lucid and intelligible manner which the common reader can 
understand—the money question. 

The Doctrine of Reciprocity is also treated at length from 
a broad, patriotic and non-partisan point of view. 

This volume contains about 600 pages, is printed on 
super-calendered paper, and bound in beautifully lithograpbed 
board covers. The pictures of the four principal Presidentia 
candidates shown herewith appear on the front outside « 
and the Vice-Presidental candidates on the back cover. 


How to Get the Above Book. 


Send $1.00 and receive it postpaid. Or,’send us two new 
subscribers for the Bee Journal at $1.00 each, and we Ww 
mail you the book free asa premium. Or, for Sl.10, we W' 
mai] you the book and the Bee Journal for one year. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL 
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General Items, 
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An Old-Time Honey-Year. 


We have had as fine a flow of honey 
this year as could be asked for, from 
basswood. This is an old-time honey- 
year. I started with ten colonies, in- 
creased to 2%, and have taken 500 
pounds of honey so far, part taken off, 
and the rest al) ready to.be taken off. 
There is a fine prospect for a fall flow. 

The Bee Journal is better than ever. 
Success to it. F. M. PoLAnpb. 

Freedom, Maine, Aug. 5. 





—— = 





Half a Crop Promised. 


I have 100 colonies of bees, located 
ten miles from the mountains, in a small 
valley where alfalfa is tke staple prod- 
uct. As few leave their alfalfa to 
mature seed, the bees get a brief benefit. 
The hay-makers begin cutting before 
the bloom is fully out. Greasewood 
yields a clear boney of excellent quality. 
May and June were drouthy months 
here in southeast Colorado, and bees 
swarmed but little—not more than one 
swarm from.ten colonies. The yield of 
honey promises to be half a normal crop. 
Bees are healthy. S. W. DeBusk. 

Downing, Colo., Aug. 10. 


Salt for Bee-Paralysis. 


Who knows that salt is not an anti- 
dote for bee-paralysis? For years I 
have given my bees salted water, and 
never have had the disease in my apiary. 
And now comes a Mr. Williams—quite a 
prominent bee-keeper—and says that he 
always cures the bees of that disease by 
sprinkling them and“the inside of the 
hive, combs and all, with quite strong 
salted water. He makes it so strong with 
salt that it shows on top of the frames 
when dry. He has sprayed colonies at 
night, that were very bad with the dis- 
ease, and in the morning they were all 
right. When I was a boy, the rule was 
to wash the inside of the hive with 
strong brine, in order to make the bees 
stay in the hive. Of course we rattled 
tin pans, rang bells, and as a last resort 
fired off the old musket, to make them 
cluster. We lose all of that fun uow. 

Santa Ana, Calif. Dr. E. Gautuurp. 


-_—=_—. + 


Foul Brood. 


I send you sample of foul brood. I do 
not know what condition it will be in 
when you receive it, but when I took it 
out of the hive the day that I sent it to 
you it wasas fine a looking piece of brood 
aS you generally find, but it is foul brood 
of the worst kind, all the same. Al- 
though this brood apparently looked 
perfect when taken out of the hive, not 
more than one in 20 of our bee-keepers 
would know or even believe it to be fou! 
brood, but if you will examine the brood- 
ce!ls carefully you will find half or more 
of the larve to be what is called the 
w-ong or backward presentation. At 
this stage of the disease, although it has 
been in the hive for three weeks, all 
with the head or proper presentation 
will hatch out, but as the disease pro- 
gresses, in time all or nearly all, of the 
young larve become affected by it. I 
have often found this a sure symptom or 
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THE “NOVELTY” 










O. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
holsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Reventy Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner aul never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the Bex JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90. 


Any Wame and Address Put on the Knife, C*O8S# W- YORK & OO. | 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comamarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


WARRANTED GOLDEN 


ITALIAN QUEEN By return mail; 


bred from a Breeder 
tested by Doolittle out of 1.000 Queens for 
his own use, and valued at 850. Queens, 50c ; 
6 for $2.75 ; or 85.00 per dozen. 

Leather Colored Queens from Root’s best 
imported stock same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
1 guarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 





Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., » 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


lAly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Untested Italian Queens, 7c. 


3 FOR $2.00. 


Catalogue of Apiarian Supplies Free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 











son. H.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 
34A9 Mention the American Bee Journat. Aprarny—Glen Cove, L. I. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 


The Monette Queen Clipping Device worKS 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 350 
queens, all inone day, 


bees. Wm 


when examining my 


STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
PLEASE 


Send us justo 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. 


sent out. 


But why not:get it as a Premium by the above offer 
Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. 
It is a most ingenious and useful article. 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever mude, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. | 
could not do without one now. 

Dr. Geo. LAcKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
“ new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. 


Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


? 


Complete directions accompany each one 
Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Blid’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our New 4-page Catalog 


Contains testimonials from F. A. Gemmill, 
Wm. McEvoy, Inspector of foul brood for 
Canada; also many others from those who 
have tested the Adel bees. All testimonials 
came in since June 1.1896. I challenge any 
queen-dealer in the world to produce such 
large. fine Queens as I am now sending my 
customers. ** WE GET THE BEST QUEENS FROM 
YoU,” so say a large majority of our patrons. 
1 cannot supply 50-cent Queens—l do not rear 
that kind. Every one of my Queens is worth 
$5.00. But 1 sell one for $1.00; 3 for $2.50; 6 
for $4.50; and 12 for $8.00. Noswarming, no 
stinging, and no disease among the Adels. A. 
I. Root Co. have six of as fine Adel Queens as 
any man can boa-t of Can ship by return 
mail. Send for Catalog. 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


32Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 








ee" IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keener’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
poe of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


CARLOADS 


KP~> Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
~ ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
ys sg and Everything used in the 
m Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
i= of every Bee- Keeper in Amer- 
: —i ica. No reason why you can- 
———s not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water Power Factory and hnow how 
to runit. lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PU'TNAM, 

LE RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIs. 


Mention the Americun Bee Jowras.. 
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proof of foul brood in bees five or six 
weeks before this brown, stinking, 
sticky, coffee-colored appearance would 
develop in the hive. 

Sometimes through ignorance, and 
often from an over-desire to save all the 
nice-looking brood till it hatches out, 
the disease is nursed along by some bee- 
keepers till the whole becomes a rotten 
mass. Is it any wonder that the disease 
spreads under such conditions? If this 
matter was written up more by’our bee- 
papers, and if it was more a subject of 
discussion in our bee meetings or con- 
ventions, it would have a tendency to 
educate our bee-keepers in the matter, 
and it would also assist materially in 
checking and obliterating the disease 
from among.the bees. We find it is very 
hard to get a good lawon foul brood, 
because yon cannot get! the legislators 
to view the matter in the light that the 
bee-keepers do, therefore a law of edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary. 

E. S. LoOvEsy. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, July 2. 


{The specimen of foul brood was re- 
ceived all right. We showed it to an old 
bee-keeper who has had’experience with 
foul brood of the worst kind, and he was 
inclined to think that the sample was 
not so very bad. Yes, there cannot be 
too much information scattered around 
concerning the disease.—EDIror. | 





Keeps Bees in Mexico. 


At the present time I am 450 miles 
from a railroad. I have 5 colonies of 
bees. I captured a fine swarm over two 
years ago, and with little or no attention 
I have honey the year through. 

JAMES G. SAMPLE- 

Chihuahua, Mexico. 





Marketing Honey. 


Referring to the editorial in the Bee 
Journal of July 2, on the marketing of 
honey, I would say that I make the most 
by selling to the consumers. I put up 
the honey in 244, 5, and 10 pound buck- 
ets, and get $4 to 10 cents a pound for 
all my honey. W. H. NALL. 

Motz, Ark. 


—— 





Some Hens Eat No Bees. 


Mr. S.,A. Deacon, on page 500, asks 
if bees do catch bees. I would say no, 
as I have kept from 100 to 150 pure- 
bred Leghorns, and from 20 to 160 col- 
onies of bees side by side, and for the 
last eight years, and never have seen a 
hen or chick eat aworker-bee. They 
once ina while will pick up one, but 
shake their heads and drop it again; 
but they do eat drones, and will pick up 
brood which the bees throw out from 
the entrance. C. F. LAne. 

La Crosse, Wis. 





+> & 


Figwort and Sweet Clover. 


Please inform me wherelI can get a 
few seeds of the honey-plant ‘‘ figwort.” 
I see that we must raise bee-forage here 
before we can succeed with bees. I ob- 
tained some sweet clover seed two years 
ago, which I scattered out along the 
roads in several directions for a mile or 
more; last fall I did the same, but I 
have never seen a sprig of it, except a 





—.. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements §so0 that yw; 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25b 50h 
os - ~- 


Alsike Clover .....8 .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5 75 
Sweet Clover ...... 75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00) 
Altalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 sa 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 90 1,95 


Prices subject to market changes 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, js 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover * Canada. 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs, 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. Ip. 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Ch. ice Birds 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT, 
15Atf Mention the American Bee Journa. 


+ Extracted Honev * 


Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 
2 60-lb. cans incase 8c. per pound. 1 
60-lb. can in case, 9c. per pound, A 
sample by mail,10 cts. PY! UDER'’s 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 
WALTER 8S. POU OFR, 

162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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HONE 


cheap. 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted. 
Boss bee-eseape piest and quickest Escape 


on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are gmt Pag le 
sug Wit ouble - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Si yver ima wicwee 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle tor the pro 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 
E. 8S. LOVESY & ©0., 
355 6th East St., SAJ.T LAKE CITY, UTAH 
dentition the American Ber Journ. 9Att 


Van Deusen Foundation ! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deuset 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that !} 
will put on board cars for $12.50 per box 


Also ITALIAN 
» Queens ! 
‘ Queens |! 


Fine Untested Queens miiied 
PROMPTLY at 50 Cts. ede! 
Six for $3.00. 

Safe delivery and satista 
tion guaranteed. Address 

F. GRABBE, . 

LIBERTYVILLE, Lake ‘ 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of ou! 


advertisers, either in 
1¢€ Goods 














We have No.1 Alfalfa, also White 
and Sweet Clover Honey we will sel 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 


We offer for a few weeks. & surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 

1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


These Sections ure finely finished and No.1 
in all respects su ve color, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 

The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


44%4x2,open2 sides 4%4x1l 15-16, open 2 sides 
44%x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
44%x1%, open 2 sides 44%x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 
G. B. LEWIS CQ. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather-Colored ! 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


Choice Untested, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Full Col- 
onies cheap. No disease. Remit by express 
M. O. payable at Barnum, Wis. Many cus- 
tomers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills. 2c. stamps 
taken for less than $1.00. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New LOnvDonN, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of miils and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 9% 


@ lor instance, it has a joblot of 200.000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at stil! lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; exceilent well. 
_ Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Semt by return mail. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
16Atf PETILUS, Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 
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iee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘‘ faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





cultivated, that is, hoed itin and tramped 
the ground. This grew six to seven feet 
high last year, but no blooms; this year 
it grew still longer, and has bloomed all 
summer, during the terrible drought we 
had, and still it blooms. In this section 
the sandy lands produce finely, but clo- 
ver will not catch unless it is raked or 
harrowed in. W. G. NorTucutt. 
Gregg Co., Tex., Aug. 5. 


[Whenever anybody wants some kind 
of seed, and is not sure where it is to be 
found, simply write tosome one of the 
many seedsmen who advertise every 
year in all the papers, especially from 
Jan. 1 to April 1.—EprIrTor.) 





This ‘‘Cotton” Honey Leads. 


Bees are doing better here than they 
have for several years. I have some 
colonies that gave three swarms each, 
and the last swarms are now storing 
honey in the supers. I put my first 
honey on the market here a few days 
ago, and, for a fact, the first that has 
ever been in this market in pound sec- 
tions. It goes as fast as that man’s 
honey did On the Fair ground, mentioned 
by A. B. Ginner lately. I put the price 
to 12% cents a pound. I might just as 
well have asked 15 or 20, and could 
have gotten it just as readily. There 
has been honey brought in since, in the 
old-fashioned way, and went back to the 
country as it came. Those producers 
have come to me to Jearn how I fixed my 
honey so nice in the little square boxes. 
I would now as soon think of going back 
to the old shuck collar for a horse, or 
the wooden moldboard plow, as to think 
of putting a swarm of black bees intoa 
box-hive for profit. 

I have a splendid range here for bees, 
and wild flowers are just beginning to 
open. I expect to make more clear cash 
from my few bees this season than I 
have made, all told, in 20 years. 


I was preparing to take some honey 
to our county fair, but as A. B. Ginner 
is in the habit of attending fairs, I be- 
lieve I shall stick to the retail market. 

ANDREW COTTON. 

Pollock, Mo., Aug. 1. 





Bees that are Great Swarmers. 


I placed in the cellar, in November, 
1895, 69 colonies of bees, having sold 
the previous spring 60 colonies. I sell 
every spring more or less, but did not 
last spring, as my reduced number the 
spring before only left me 836 colonies 
after selling, and although the season 
was very unfavorable for bees, mine 
about doubled in number. 

There was not one pound of white 





BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


a 


We have the best equipped Fac- 
tory in the West. Capacity—one 
carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary. assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST 
prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free. 


E, KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


honey in this section last season. My 
bees wintered very well last winter, con- 
sequently they were strong in numbers, 
and with plenty of old honey from daisy 
and buckwheat, gathered the season 
before. 

My bees commenced work April 18, 
earlier than I expected after so cold a 
winter and spring. They worked well 
about every day throughout the spring. 
I reduced the number of colonies, by 
uniting, to GO, and some were even 
short of bees then, but the best colonies 
were ready to swarm by May 21, and 
they kept righton, so I had out about 
30 in the month 6f May. In all my ex- 
perience with bees for the past 60 years, 
I never saw the like before; 12 first 
swarms the first day (May 30), but later 
I had out 16 in one day, but not all first 
swarms; and so they kept on swarming. 
One had been hived 15 days, and they 
came out; another 17, another 19, and 
so or. I have had from the old colonies 
130 swarms, and from the young ones 
about 40, making in all about 170. 
Haven't we had to hustle, though, my 
wife and self, for people of our ages— 
I am almost 6Y, my wife almost 64°? 
She has prepared all the boxes ready for 
use, besides considerable other work 
connected with the business, while I 
have done all the work among the bees. 


I have a peculiar kind of bees—they 
swarm about 4 the year. Last season 
they began to swarm June 4, and the 
last swarm issued September 2. They 
are on the third month now. They 
store some honey, but I cannot tell how 
much we shall get. I have had on some 
3,000 sections, but as they swarmed so 
much, we do not get the honey we other- 
wise should, perhaps. H. F. Newron. 

Whitney Crossing, N. Y., Aug. 3. 





Several Co(e)gent Suggestions. 


Bees are doing well this year. The 
lower frames are all] full, and they are 
making a fine run in the supers. I am 
making an extra effort to procure all the 
new colonies I possibly can this year. I 
furnish the empty hives, and outside 
apiaries put new swarms into them for 
me. I am working entirely for nice, 
white comb honey. There is no money 
in extracted honey for me. 

I have four different styles of hives in 
my apiary—the ‘I. X. L.,” Goodrich, 
Langstroth, and the Danzenbaker. By 
another year I will select the best hive 
for white comb honey, and adopt it en- 
tirely, and lay all others aside. 

To help stop cross bees from stinging 
while working in the apiary, take a 
block 4x4 inches, and 12 inches long, 
and set it on a hive 10 feet from the 
cross colony, then put an empty hat and 
veil on it, and after Miss Cross Bee has 











given the hat and veil about a half 





dozen of her best efforts at stinging, she 
will be ashamed of herself, thinking 
there is no chance to get up a fight, and 
and in the excitement of the moment, 
and in the greatest agony of mind, start 
for home, or to the field. 

I went to one of our skilled workmen 
in steel, and had tongs made to lift 
brood-frames from the hive. The tongs 
are 13 inches long, and the clasping 
part is 2 inches wide, and drawn down 
at the end to 1/16 inch; isis made to 
clasp & and 1% inch frames. The 
clasping part is cut crosswise with a 
cold-chisel, to hold to the frames nicely. 

Take the tongs in the left hand, and 
smoker in the right, loosen each end of 
the frame with a thin, pointed chisel, 
clasp the frame in the center, letting 
the clasps down the sides of the frame 
lg inch, and after lifting out the frames 
and brood, if you find some work to be 
done, slip a small link over the ends of 
the handles to hold it solid, and then 
proceed with your work. I think the 
tongs are an indispensable too] in the 
apiary, as you do not touch the frames 
with your hands. It is a clean, nice 
piece of work in handling frames, and I 
can take a frame out, and return it, and 
disturb the bees but very little. 

I have had quite an experience in arti- 
ficial swarming, and nuclei colonies be- 
ing robbed from some of the strong colo- 
nies. I had the robbing stopped at once 
by using a door screening 4 feet long, 
and the center of one side of the screen 
being nailed in three places, 5 inches 
above the entrance to the hive. I then 
let the screen drop down so as to leave 
a 2-inch entrance to the hive. I then 
gave the screen a curve up in front to 
18 inches above the entrance to the 


hive. Then I drove 2 stakes 2% feet 
apart, and nailed screening to the 
stakes. I then pressed the screening 


down on each side of the hive and nailed 
it to the bottom, and the simple ‘* fort” 
is completed. The apiarist can go about 
his work, as the nucleus colony can pro- 
tect itself, since the fort has been built 
over them. The fort tells the story in 
the robbing business correctly. 
T. H. Cor. 
Clintonville, Ohio, Aug. 5. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The best on Earth. Horse high 
OverSO Styles} rill strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 490 
to 60 rods per day for from 


14 to 22c. a Rod. 
lllustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, = Indiana. 
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BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 


Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. 





The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


500 Queens Ready to Ship ! 


For the next 60 days we will sell Queens 
hred from best Imported stock or from one of 
Doolittles best Queen:, at the following low 
prices: Warranted Queens, each, 45 cents; % 
doz., $2.60. Untested. each, 40 cts.; % dozen, 
2.40. Tested, each, 55 cts ; % doz., $3.20. 

All Queens promptly sent by return mail. 


Leininger Bros., Ft. Jennings, 0. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANcyY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,’ ** No. 1 dark.” etc. 


Chicago, Ills., Aug. 1.—We quote: Fancy; 
white ciover, 15¢c.; No. 1 white, 12@13ec;: 
fancy amber, 10@ll1c.: No. Ll amber. 7@9c.- 
fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. dark. 7c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 
44%@idc. Beeswax, 25@27c, 

The month closes with some offerings of 
new comb honey, for which 14-15c. is asked 
tor best lots—but there are no sales of conse- 
queace to report. There is usually a good 
deal of it moved in August, thus establishing 
the early market. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 14,—Extracted, 
white, 8-10:.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 
Beeswax, 25c. 

No new comb in this market yet 
cleaned out. 


Old comb 


Buffalo, N. ¥., July 24.—Fancy comb, I1- 
ound, 12-14c.; No. 2, 9-10c.; No. 3, 4-8c. 
Extracted, 3-Sc.. as to quality. It is folly to 
ship honey unless properly packed. Good 
results depend on it and quality. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white, 
13@14c; fancy amber. 12@13c: No. 1 amber, 
10@12c. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6c; dark, 3%-Sc. Beeswax, 20-25c. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 29.— White 
comb. 11-12%c ; amber, 7%-10c. Extracted, 
white, 5-5%c.; light amber, 44%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 334-4¢.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Not much offering, and as the crop is a com- 
parative failure, stocks will be light through- 
out the season. The demand at current rates 
is confined a!most wholly to local require- 
ments. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 22-26c. Market in 
a somewhat unsettled condition. owing to 
much of this product having been lately adul- 
terated. Foreign buyers now insist on a guar- 
antee as to purity before making further 
purchases. 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1.—Fancy white, 13- 
14c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-12e. 
We have received a number of consignments 
of new comb honey. mostly white. anda great 
many letters from producers, asking if they 
should forward their honey as soon as it was 
ready, ‘There is but very little demand for 
honey during hot weather and it creates an 
unfavorable 'mpression on the trade to see a 
large stock of honey standing around. Sep- 
tember 1 is time enough to forward comb 
honey. We look for a large crop of white 
honey and prices lower than last season. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 28.—Fancy white 
15-lL6e.; No. 1 white, 13-l4ce. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 25-27c. 

No demand at all for off gradesof either 
comb or extracted honey. Large fruit crop 
and warm weather are opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


New York, N. Y , Aug. 8.—No. 1 white, 12 
@1c.; fancy amber. 11@12c.: No. 1, 10@11ce. 
Extracted, white, 54%4@5%c.; amber, 5c.; dark. 
50c. pergallon. Beeswax, 25c. 

Our market has not opened up as yet and 
we would not advise shipping comb honey be- 
fore Sept. 1. or latter part of this month. 
Extracted is selling fairly well at prices 
quoted. Beeswax verydull and declining. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 13@ 
14c.; No. 1 white, 12@12%c.: fancy amber, 
11@11%c.: No. 1 amber. 10@10%c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.;in barrels, 4@4%c.! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark,24%@3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 











Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 8,—Fancy white 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-)9, 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. : 

New crop of honey begins to come forward 
The demand is very poor and quotativus «). 
most nominal. Weather is very warm ang 
the consumption of honey is very smu; 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is gat 
isfied with samein preference. Later on we 
a an improved demand for honey of 4) 

inds. 


Minneapolis, Minn.,, Aug. 8. — Fancy 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@1l1c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fancy 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@5%e.; dark. 4g 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted js 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or 80 nus checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland. Qhio, Aug. 8.—Fancy white. 
144%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted 
oon.” 6@7c.; amber, 44@5%ec. Beeswax, 2° 

eC. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy whit 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 183@l4ec.; fancy 
amber, 12-13¢.; No. 1 amber. 11-1"¢.; fancy 
dark, 10-11c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white 
6-64%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25¢c 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—Fancy white, 14 
-15¢e.; No. 1, 12-l3ec.; fancy amber, 9-10c 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. Bees 
wax, 25c. 

Good supply of new honey, but demand is 
light this very hot weather. 


Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 8.—No. 1 white, 12 
12%c.; fancy amber, 1U-Lic.! No. 1 amber, 9 
10c.; faney dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5} 
-6¢c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c. 


A A i A Mt AR hs AP MM 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journa! 


Chicago, Llls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street 


New York, N. Y. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamaillton, [lls. 
CHas. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcorr Com. Co.. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BrsHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave 


Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. McCuLtLoca & Co., 380 Broadway 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central 4v8 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 92/. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Xils. 





nd Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
RA and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pu rsuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. No aplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. : 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kezpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book 1s not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and sclentific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

‘ully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—-A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A’B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 30U engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work Is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

¢@” If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
po rene | the production and care of comb and 

ac honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. “ 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessit 

I y-—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


ann Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
etails his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Giveene ward's Book on Foul Brood. 
— h voy Treatment and review > 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. ee 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 


Phin. Gives the correct ‘i 
cultural terms. Price, sot a ee 





Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam,-Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we wil! print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s ** new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received, Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. % 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Frvit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s §ix Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, a Sees Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about urkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 








Winter Problem in Bee-Keepi 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ nam a Ay ge 


can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABCof Bee-Culture................. . 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide..............-... -. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard's Foul Brood Book....... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture..............-- 1,30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ.] 1.7 
9. Bienen-Kultur [(German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping — geo 2.00 
11, Rational ment ps ne apertound] 1.75 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ isn Bee 
14. Convention Hard-Book. ye = 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit....:... 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ...............6. + Dae 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Caulture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... cat sane eeee 1.15 
LE RR eee cians ae 
24, Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
a. PO COTO. Wl cadbsesscascsces co BOD 
32. Hand-Book of Health...............+. 1.10 
23. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
oe RR ee errr 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 


39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 
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10 per ct. Off to‘educe Stock 


onall kindsof SUPPLIES, except 
—COMB FOUNDATION.— 


which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 
follows: Medium, 35 cts.; Light, 36 cts.; Thin 
Surplus, 40 cts.; Extra Thin, 45 cts. 


Queens—W arranted, 50c.: Tested, 75c, 


3 W. J. FINCH, dr., oc ° weed 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal 
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Convention Notices. 


TEXAS.—The third annual convention of the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Beeville, Tex.. on Sept. 16 and 
17, 1896. All areinvited. No hotel bilis to 
pav. Low rates on railroads. 

Beeville, Tex. J. UO. GRIMSLEY, Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the 
Soutbern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Winona, on September 2% and 
25, 1896, at 9 o'clock, a.m. Ali that feel 
in any way interested in bees or honey are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Winona, Mien. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Wauzeka, Wis.. Oct. 7 
and 8,1896. Alithat are interested in api- 
culture are invited to attend, and especially 
those that want afoul brood lawto protect 
their bees from this dread disease. Our com- 
mittee is working hard to get every bee 
keeper interested, and we should ali feel itis 
for our interest to belp geta State law to 
protect our bees. Many of our prominent 
bee-keepers of the State have pr>mised to be 
at our meeting, and no one cin afford to miss 
it. M. M. Rick, 8ec 

Boscobel, Wis 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A. 1. Root...... Medina, Ohio. 
VicE-Pres.—Wm. McEvoy....Woodburn, Unt 
Src.—Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta, B, Toledo, Ohio 
TrREAS.—W. Z. Hutchinson... ....Fiint, Mich 

Convention at Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 7 & 8. 


— Se 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor... Laneer, Mich 
Gen’t Mor —T. G. Newman...San Diego, Oa! 
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book]named. Remember, that only ONE book 


See the premium offer on pagel538 ! 






















Bottom Prices 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 


ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 
Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 








Why am I down fiat on my back ? Well, this 
is why: Cole & Lowers have been telling this. 
and sent it right to Doolittle, too: 


* The Tested Queen purchased of you pro- 
duced 125 lbs. of comb honey, well finished, 
and the colony was overhauled every other 
day ail through the honey reason for brood 
for queen-rearing, we rearing nearly 300 
queeus from her, selling ail but 8, as our cus- 
tomers would pick these queens in preference 
toany other. The next year;,her daughters 
gave an average of two pounds of honey to 
one trom any other strain of bees which we 
have, and we have six different strains, all 
from different breeders. The Doolittle bees 
do the best of all.” 

This brought a “rush” from the Pacific 
Coast which floored ME. But Doolittle is all 
right, filling orders.every day. For prices see 
page 512, Am. Bee Journal for Aug, 6. 





Mention the American Bee Journa 
AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 











‘ 


The Cream, Please! Thanks! 


We sell fence for the best railways in the 
country, hundreds of miles each, in many 
cases. Sell the National, State and City 
Governments for parks, etc. Have also a 
long list of millionaire customers with game 
preserves, and country residences, yet more 
than two thirds of our immense output 
goes to practicalevery day farmers. Through 
no fault of ours, they are of the more intelli- 
gent and successful class. Write for evidence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





August 20, 1896.’ 


ver Dadant’s Foundation {2 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 


wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is. more ac. 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 

T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Te 

G. K. Hubbara, Fort Wayne, ind. Cc. F. Muth & Bon, Cincinnati. O lo — 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Lowa. 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

E. Cc, EKaglestfield, Berlin, Wis. James Reynolds Klevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mc. Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Donaldsonville, La 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich, Page & Lyon. New London. Wis. rece 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 


beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Venlion We American Bee sourna. 


Nee Campaign Book Offer on page 538! Better Have It! 
No. 1 4ax4i Snow-White Sections $2.00 per 1,000. 








nts en % 
we | Gor) 7 








For the purpose of introducing our One-Piece Section to the bee-keepers generally, we 
have concluded to make the price $2.00 per 1,000 for the season. Now is the time to get your 
Sections cheap. We have a choice lot of Section Lumber, gotten out of young timber, and we 
can furnish you the nicest Section to be had. Write tor Sample Section Free. 


ne The Marshfield Mfg. Co,  AWoor CEE has. 


322 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Good Prices .:. Comb Honey! 


Then you want our latest 


NON-DRIP SHIPPING-GASES. 


Our trade was never so large in these as now; and Commission Men tell us that 
Comb Honey in our Cases brings 


than some of the Cases made by competitors. The fact is, we know the demands 

of the trade, and are prepared to supply them. Remember, home-made or poorly 

made Cases are dear at any price. Honey in such Cases always brings several cents 

below the market price. 

If you wish to get GILT-EDGE PRICES on GILT-EDGE HONEY 
put it up in 


Lot's Non-Drip Shipping-Cases, 3:5 








Be 
@B.:-e 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meehanic Falls, Maine. 














